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Music in Vienna in the Year 1793. 
Translated from Thayer's Life of Beethoven. 


We begin with the musical Drama. The en- 
thusiasm of Joseph II. for a German national 
Opera (to which we are indebted for Mozart’s 
Seraglio), did not prove of long duration, and the 
Italian opera buffa regained its place in his affec- 
tions. The newly engaged company were in a 
condition however to perform Mozart’s Figaro 
and Don Juan, as well as Salieri’s Azur. 


On the evening of the 13th of March, 1790, 
Leopold II. arrived in Vienna, to ascend the 
throne of his deceased brother; but for a while 
nochange occurred in the court theatres. Before 
the 5th of July he had not entered any theatre, 
and the first opera which he attended was Salieri’s 
Axur (Dec. 21), in the company of his guest, 
King Ferdinand of Naples. But when he had 
become sufficiently well settled on the Imperial 
throne, had succeeded in setting aside Joseph's 
numerous reforms, had brought the Turkish war 
to a close and happily got through with his vari- 
ous coronations, he. turned his thoughts also to 
the theatre. “The Emperor had it in his mind,” 
writes the actor Lange (Biography, p. 167) “to 
raise the stage to the highest pitch both in regard 
to the variety of plays and the splendor of each 
individually, and for that end he spared no ex- 
pense. Singers of both sexes were enrolled for 
serious Italian Opera; and a company of danc- 
ers for a Ballet under the ballet master Maza- 
relli, was engaged.” Salieri,falthough then but 
41 years old, and enriched by the observation 
and experience of 20 years in the conducting of 
the opera, received gracious leave, according to 
Mosel, but, according to other and better author- 
ities, directions, to withdraw from the Opera or- 
chestra and confine himself to his duties as direc- 
tor of the sacred music in the court chapel, be- 
sides the composition of one opera yearly, should 
it be required. The Vienna Zeitung of Jan. 28, 
1792, mentions the appointment of Joseph Weig], 
Salieri’s pupil and assistant, then 25 years old, as 
“Kapellmeister and Kompositeur at the Royal 
Imperial National Court Theatre, with 1000 flor- 
ins salary.” The title “K6mpositeur” was an 
empty one; although already favorably known 
to the public, he was forbidden to write new op- 
eras for the court stage; for this end “famous 
masters” were to be drawn to Vienna. A first 
fruit of this new order of things was the perform- 
ance of Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto (Feb. 7, 
1792), with which, and with good reason, Leo- 
pold was so enraptured, that he gave the per- 
formers a supper and ordered them back into the 
theatre to do the opera over again. It was one 
of the Emperor’s last theatrical enjoyments; on 
the 1st of March he died, and his wife likewise 
on the 15th of May following. Accordingly the 
court theatres were closed for the greater part of 
the time from March 1 to May 24; and yet dur- 
ing the thirteen months, which ended with the 
15th of December, Italian Opera had been given 
180 times (134 times in the palace and 46 times 





in the Kirnthnerthor-theatre), the Ballet 168 
times; so that, inasmuch as no innovations en- 
tered for the time being, there was an abund 
ance for a young composer like Beethoven to 
hear and see in these branches of Art. All ac- 
counts agree, that the opera company at that 
time was of uncommon excellence, and their per- 
formance, with that of the distinguished orches- 
tra, proved the value of the long experience, the 
refined taste, the indefatigable zeal and the pro- 
found knowledge of their last leader, Salieri. As 
Beethoven found the opera in the first week of 
November, 1792, so it remained during the next 
two years; exclusively Italian, but of the first 
rank. 

Just at that time, by a special stroke of un- 
commonly good fortune, a smaller, private theat- 
rical enterprise had been so successful, that after 
ten years it was able to build and occupy the best 
playhouse in Vienna, and for some time to sur- 
pass the royal theatre in the excellence and 
splendor of its operatic performances; we mean 
Schikaneder’s Theater auf der Wieden. In the 
year 1793, to be sure, the company was weak, 


its house small, its performances bad enough. 
* - * * * 


Of Schikaneder and his company a writer of 
that time says: “The two theatres of any note 
(beside the court theatres) are that of Schikane- 
der on the Wieden, and that of Marinelli, or the 
so-called Casperl, in the Leopoldstadt. In both 
were given German plays and German operas. 
As regards decoration, costume and execution of 
the orchestra, there is plenty to see and hear in 
both theatres ; so much the worse the sing-song 
and the acting there. As the Italian operas are 
performed so excellently in the court theatre, 
neither of the German theatres perhaps dares to 
translate and serve them up ; on the contrary ev~ 
erything in these theatres is enchanted, full of 
magic ; thus for example we have the Magic 
Flute, the Magic Ring, the Enchanted Arrow, 
the Magic Mirror, the Magic Crown, and more 
such wretched necromancy, the sight and hearing 
of which is enough to turn one inside out. Text 
and music dance their pitiful measures side by 
side—except the Zauberflite—so that one does 
not know whether the poet sought to surpass the 
composer, or the composer the poet, in mere non- 
sense scribbling. To which add, that these mis- 
erable productions are still more miserably rep- 
resented. Mozart’s excellent music to the Zau- 
berfléte is so murdered upon Schikaneder’s stage, 
that you would fain run away for pity. Nota 
single singer, male or female, is to be heard 
there, who is above mediocrity in singing or in 
action. The same is the case with the German 
Opera in Marineili’s theatre ; only he has two or 
three singing persons who are tolerable.” 

Schikaneder’s Capellmester and composer was 
J. B. Henneberg; Marinelli’s was Wenzel Miil- 
ler, who had already opened the long series of 
his 227 light and popular compositions to texts of 
magic and broad farce. ; 

Some two weeks after Beethoven’s arrival in 





Vienna (Nov. 23), Schikaneder (falsely) an 
nounced the one hundredth performance of the 
“Magic Flute,” an opera, whose success a few 
years later put his theatre upon an entirely new 
footing and brought Beethoven into a different 
relation to him than that of an ordinary visitor 
indulging his fondness for the comic, and (accord- 
ing to Seyfried) heartily enjoying the bad music 
that went with it. 

The best dramatic composers of Vienna, not 
already named, must here have passing mention. 
Besides Cimarosa. who left Vienna a few months 
later, Beethoven found there Peter Dutillien, a 
Frenchman by birth, but an Italian musician in 
culture and position ; he was engaged as compo- 
ser for the court theatre. His opera, J/ Trionfo 
d'amore, had been performed there on the 14th 
of November, 1791, and his Nannerina e Padol- 


Jino had come upon the stage quite recently. 


Ignaz Umlauf, composer of Die schine Schusterin 
and other once not unpopular operas, had the ti- 
tle of a Capellmeister and composer of the German 
court opera, and was Salieri’s subs'itute as ca- 
pellmeister in the church music of the court chap- 
el. Franz Xaver Siissmayr, well known by his 
connection with Mozart, was just then writing 
for Schikaneder’s stage ; Schenk, for Marinelli’s 
theatre, or for the private theatres of the nobili- 
ty; and Paul Wranitzky, the first violinist and 
so-called music-director in the German court 
theatre, composer of the then famous Oberon, 
composed for the Theater auf der Wieden, exer- 
cised his very respectable talent both for Mari- 
nelli and for Schikaneder. 

The Church Musfe of Vienna seems to have 
held a very low stand in the years 1792-3. Yet 
there were then in Vienna two composers, whose 
names are still important in the history of music, 
and who devoted themselves almost exclusively 
to this branch of the art: the court organist Al- 
brechtsberger, who some months later, through 
the death of Leopold Hoffmann (March 
17, 1793), became musical director at St. 
Stephen’s church, and Joseph Eybler, some “five 
years older than Beethoven, who had just be- 
come Regens chori in the Carmelite church, from 
which he was called two years later to a similar 
but better situation in the Scottish church. 

Public concerts, in our present sense of the 
word, can scarcely be said to have existed at that 
time, and regular subscription concerts were rare. 
Mozart gave a series of them ; but after his death 
there seems to have been no one in the musical 
world of great name enough to engage success- 
fully in such a speculation. Single subscription 
concerts, given by virtuosos, and annual ones ar- 
ranged by some of the best resident musicians in 
Vienna, of course occurred then, as they have 
done before and since. The only actual public 
concerts, properly so called, were the four annual 
performances in the Burg-theatre, two at Christ- 
mas time and two at Easter, for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of musicians. These 


concerts, principally arranged by Gassmann and 
Salieri, were never exclusive in their pro- 
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grammes: Oratorios, Symphonies, Cantatas,Con- 
certos, everything that could increase their attrac- 
tion, found acceptance. The stage was filled 
with the best musicians and singers of the capital, 
and the excellent orchestra was equally ready to 
accompany the playing of a Mozart or that of 
any infant phenomenon of the moment. Ris- 
beck heard, ten years before, that the number of 
*participants in orchestra and chorus upon some 
occasions reached 400; a statement which looks 
rather like exaggeration. 

A very unusual, half private concert, also, was 
arranged in the year 1793. The reader of the 
biography of Mozart will remember, that he con- 
nected himself in 1782 with a certain Martin, to 
give a series of concerts during the morning hours 
in the hall of the Augarten, in which most of the 
performers were dilettanti, and for which the 
music was furnished from the library of the Vice- 
president von Kees. These concerts found such 
response, that they were renewed for several 
years; there were commonly twelve of them. 
“Even ladies of the highest nobility let them- 
selves be heard. The auditorium was very bril- 
liant, and all went on with such order and deco- 
rum, that every one according to his powers glad- 
ly contributed to the support of the institution. 
The entire proceeds of the small subscription 
went to defray expenses. Afterwards Hr. Ru- 
dolph undertook the direction.” ‘This man, then 
still young, and a good violin player, was direct- 
or when Beethoven came to Vienna; and one 
could still see the unusual spectacle of princes 
and nobles putting themselves under his lead in 
the performance of orchestral music, before an 
audience of their own rank, at the unusual hours 
of from 6 to 8 o’clock in the morning. 

From the above it is clear, that Vienna prom- 
ised no particular advantages to the young musi- 
cian either in opera and church music or in pub- 
lic concerts. Other cities equalled Vienna in the 
first two regards, and London was at that time 
ahead in all, in the number, the variety and the 
magnificence of its concerts, as it is to-day. It 
was another field in which Vienna surpassed all 
competitors. As Gluck, twenty years before, 
following the impulse given by the French Ra- 
meau and the English Dr. Arne, had begun the 
great revolution in Opera music, which Mozart 
completed, so Haydn, building on the foundation 
of the Bachs and supported by Mozart, effected 
a’ new development of pure instrumental music, 
which was destined to reach its highest point 
through the genius and the boldness of the young 
man who was now his scholar. And as before, 
with Gluck, so now again Vienna was the arena 
of the contest and the victory; for a contest pre- 
ceded, ere the victory was complete. 

(To be continued). 
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Bach’s Works. 


(From “Joun Sepastian Bacu; his Life and Writings- 
Adapted from the German of C. L, Hitagnretpr, with addi- 
tions from other sources,” as published in the London Choir). 


(Continued from page 26). 


Before proceeding in our specification of Bach’s 
extant works, we shall take a survey of the vari- 
ous species of composition in use in his time, of 
which some are obsolete, or have received new 
—- in more recent times, : 

@ commence with the “Prelude,” also called 
Preambulum, which in the time of Bach meant 
the introduction to a chorale or fugue, played on 
the organ or clavier, its chief aim being to enable 
the singers to pitch their note, and the instru- 
mentalists to tune without creating disturbance. 











According to old Erhard Niedt, in his “Musical 
Guide,” “the organist may regulate its length at 
his pleasure.” “But,” adds Mattheson, in his 
edition of the work, “I would rather have it as 
short as possible, especially when the master is 
not at home.” 

By the name of “Ouverture,” was understood 
a somewhat longer composition for instruments. 
Tt was used as an introduction to a secular work, 
of a certain prescribed form, invented by the 
French. It usually commenced with a short, 
slow movement, which led into a quicker one. 
Thé latter was often treated like a fugue. 

The “Sinfonia” commenced with an introduc- 
tory movement of “short and powerful phrases of 
some twenty or twenty-four bars.” This was 
followed by a movement of quicker tempo of 
some fifty or sixty bars, which, however, con- 
tained “Reprises.” The conclusion was a still 
quicker movement. 

The “Sonata,” according to Niedt, was a sort 
of prelude played before the voices commenced. 
It consisted of an adagio, followed by an allegro, 
to which, at the beginning of the last century, 
some other movements were added ad libitum. It 
continued an independent piece until it was dis- 
placed by “Suites,” and “Concerts,” but remain- 
ed on the organ and clavier. 

The “Toccata,” always for the organ or cla- 
vier, was of a larger form than the “Prelude,” 
and intended to display brilliant execution. It 
was plentifully provided with shakes and imita- 
tive figures occupying the attention of both 
hands. It belongs to the now so-called “Concert 
Pieces.” 

We have next the “Fantasia,” which was, in 
the first place, undoubtedly an extempore per- 
formance. The player was neither bound to the 
tempo nor the key, but roamed away according 
to his genius or whim, giving his ideas free 
course. 

The “Capriccio,” or, as it was called in the 
time of Bach, the “Caprice,” was much akin to 
the fantasia. It chiefly required a little more or- 
nament of figured or fugued passages. 

The “Fugue,” at first, was only a sort of pre- 
lude. It served chiefly as an introduction to a 
choral song, where it had to work out the two 
first “strophes” of the canto fermo. In Bach’s 
time the fugue was a test of the ability of an ar- 
tist as to his skill in counterpoint. To do this 
required technical knowledge, but little else. 
Bach, however, besides rendering his fugue with 
perfect technical skill, treated it sesthetically. A 
characteristic theme; a melody uninterrupted, 
and growing out of this theme; freedom, ease, 
and fluency, combined with inexhaustible rich- 
ness of modulation; unity, and yet variety of 
style, and such life spread over the whole, that 
to the performer and hearer the tones appear to 
be those of spirits ;—these are only a few of the 
qualities of Bach’s art in this style. 

The term “Invention,” given to some of Bach’s 
works, is an abbreviation of a title which runs 
thus—“A Sincere Guide, in which, to the ama- 
teurs of the Piano, is shown a clear way to per- 
form ina pure style in two parts, and at the 
same time to receive good Jnventions,’”’ &e. The 
contents of this work consist of short cantabile 
phrases, that by imitation or transposition may 
be worked out into whole pieces, so that the 
young composer is shown how to treat a musical 
idea, and is guided by the study of these phrases 
to musical invention. 

We now arrive at the “Suite,” an invention of 
the French for the clavier and other instruments. 
It consists of a succession of pieces in the style of 
the then usual dance melodies, namely, the Alle- 
mande, Courante, Sara e, and in conclusion, 
a Gigue.” This is the most useful grouping of 
the “Suite.” Sometimes it is preceded by a 
prelude, and often it contained minuets, passe- 
pieds, burlesques, &c. 

The “Allemande” is a kind of air in which the 
time is beaten in tour, and slowly. It is said to 
have originated in Germany, but this is not cer- 
tain. 

The “Courante” is an antiquated French 
dance, written in three-two, or three-four time, 
and consisting of many running passages. 





The “Sarabande,” as the name indicates, orig- 
inated in Spain. Its melody is in three-four 
time, of a slow and serious expression. It con- 
sists of sixteen bars, divided into two parts. 

The “Gigue,” at one time a favorite dance 
with the English and Spanish, is of a cheerful 
character, in six-eight, twelve-eight, and some- 
times in three-eight time. It was used in the 
suite in the place of our modern scherzo. 

The “Minuet,” still in use, was originally a 
slow dance of two parts, each of eight or sixteen 
bars. It was so much liked during the last cen- 
tury, that it made its way into the modern sona- 
ta and symphony. Haydn has left us the best 
specimens of the modern minuet. 

Thg “Passe-pied” is an antiquated French 
dance. It has been replaced by the more mod- 
ern minuet, which is based upon the same rhyth- 
mical principles. 

Of the peculiar dance movements of this pe- 
riod we must still mention two others—the “Cia- 
conna,” or “Chaconne,” and the “Passacaille,” or 
“‘Passagaglia.” 

The first is a moderately quick movement in 
three-four time, of a pleasing and highly 
rhythmical character. It was a great favorite in 
Spain and Italy. Handel wrote a Ciaconna in 
G major, with sixty-two variations. 

The ‘“Passecaille” is like the former, but slow- 
er, and with a longing, tender melody. It is 
usually in the minor mode. 

Towards the period of Bach’s death the 
“Suites,” in addition to the above-mentioned 
characteristic melodies, contained an allegro, an 
andante, and sometimes a presto movement. 
With this arrangement the “Suites” were called 
“Parthien.” Afterwards these characteristic 
pieces were lost sight of, and from the “Parthien” 
came compositions of a series of melodious move- 
ments loosely combined, called “‘Divertissements.” 
Next arose a new and important composition in 
a grander style and more strict character—the 
modern “Clavier Sonata.”* 

Apart from the “Parthien” are the “Partites,” 
which arose about the middle of the seventeent ) 
century. At first a short cantabile melody was 
chosen, and the “variations” were called “dou- 
bles.” The harmony of the air remained un- 
changed, and the variation was limited to the 
melody, which was worked out and ornamented 
with all sorts of graces and bravura passages. 

From the “Choral Partite” came the figured 
choral composition, of which we have so many 
specimens from the mighty hand of Bach. 

(To be continued.) 





Robert Franz. 
SKETCH OF HIS LIFE BY LISZT. 
(Concluded from page 26). 


After his return to his father’s house, Franz was 
ina great dilemma. He had not as yet acquired 
any of those faculties which make a man pass current 
in the world. Hecould not and he would not any 
longer court a civic position, which would have made 
him the respectable five-hundredth wheel in the social 
machine of his country. He was determined, come 
what would, to remain a musician, since he already 
looked upon himself as such, and indeed as com- 
pletely such, Meanwhile his best labors betrayed too 
much the groping scholar, and reached not that de- 
gree of clearness and effectiveness which the public 
requires. His shy, retiring nature was not fitted to 
seek satisfaction in the successes of salons and cote- 
ries, in affairs of love or business. He suffered with- 
out resistance under the calumnies to which such or- 
ganizations are exposed, which, in their want of bril- 
liant outward qualities, become shy of men, and of- 
ten feel themselves robbed of their resources in the 
very moment when there is the most pressing neces- 
sity for making them apparent. Like Rousseau and 
Schiller, his thoughts came just as he left the house ; 
or, as we heard him say himself, he usually thawed 
out when it was too late. His state of mind was ag- 
gravated by bitter remarks, which his friends and re- 
lations did not spare him when it was demonstrable 
that his musical studies so far had produced only neg- 

* The first attempt at a “Clavier Sonata’? was by Johann 
Kuhnau, Bach’s predecessor at the St. Thomas’ School, in 
1695. It consists of three movements—an allegro, changing 
into a fugato; a simple adagio; and an allegro ; afier which 
the first ment is repeated. Kuhnau wrote seven more 
sonatas in the same year. Bach did not imitate them, pre- 
ferring the freer form of the ‘‘Suite.” 
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ative results, and that his career might, in the com- 
mon way of viewing things, be called a failure. This 
situation became the more painful, since in Dessau 


he was affected by one of the most dangerous evils of. 


every conservatoire: to wit, self-sufficiency. Too 
often any expressed distrust in his talent, in his fu- 
ture, only increased the inward reserve of his nature. 
Instead of growing more expansive in his family cir- 
cle, he returned more and more back into himself, 
became more and more strengthened in his striving 
after independence of the opinions of others, more 
and more determined to rely solely on himself. It 
was for him a period full of conflict, suffering and 
doubt, full of toil and renunciation. It might have 
operated destructively upon him, for how hard it is 
to hold one’s ground against so many opposing in- 
fluences! But here it was a mother’s tender sym- 
pathy, the womanly gift of intuition, lending such a 
sacred charm to the pure instinct of her love, that 
held him up and saved him—he who only needed 
some stay in a loving heart to raise the lever of his 
energy, his outward power. 

About this time he first learned to know and to 
admire Sebastian Bach and Franz Schubert. While 
he became penetrated with the genius of these two, 
he gradually lost that self-sufficiency which he had 
brought with him from Dessau, and not much time 
passed before all the Dessau compositions were put 
aside. A close acquaintance with these masters, a 
continual reference to what they had done, and a 
comparison of it with his own sketches, operated de- 
pressingly upon his artistic consciousness, and nour- 
ished disheartening doubts in his own productive fac- 
ulty, But he received them all the more deeply into 
his enthusiastic soul, into his ripening understanding. 
Singular example of sincere love for Art! By this 
means he escaped the petrifaction which might have 
ensued from an nteinaes of the conflict 
between unappreciating fftends and morbid self-reli- 
ance, which so easily degenerates into empty con- 
ceit. 

Moreover, he now found in Halle that intellectual 
movement, that constant coming and going of ideas, 
that ebb and flow of the most various views, which 
he had lacked in Dessau. Even if the public musi- 
cal life there was of slight importance, yet the uni- 
versity offered mighty elements of spiritual nourish- 
ment, such as one would have sought in vain at that 
time in any other part of Germany. One remembers 
the activity developed in the thinking youth of Halle 
then, which found its most remarkable expression in 
a periodical review, whose philosophical opinions 
made an epoch. Ruge and his followers had called 
forth a great activity in cultivated circles, which nat- 
urally began to pervade every sphere of intellectual 
life. If Franz did not immediately attach himself to 
the new ideas just germinating, if he did not dissemi- 
nate them by speaking and by writing, still he exer- 
ercised his analytic and sympathetic reflection upon 
all that there was noble and fruitful in these investi- 
gations of philosophic freedom. He quickly per- 
ceived that the artist must not limit his survey to the 
objects which he has to treat; that it must be injuri- 
ous to him to remain a stranger to the atmosphere of 
ideas which surround him, and not consider his art 
as a part of the great whole, in the midst of which we 
live, identifying himself with the universal interests, 
newly quickened by the new inquiries. 

The favorable influence which his participation 
in this intellectual struggle exercised upon him can- 
not be mistaken, and this moment thus became of 
such paramount importance for his life-purposes 
thereafter, as to regulate his whole relation to the 
world and to Art by a fixed rule. It may also be 
maintained that Franz became the musician whom 
we now admire, not through his studies in Dessau, 
but through the solitary period which he passed in 
Halle. Not that we would question the necessity 
and usefulness of the elementary notions acquired in 
the school of Schneider. They were as indispensi- 
ble to him as his first gymnasium studies, without 
which he would not have been capable of following 
the philosophical debates, of which he was a dumb 
but eager witness. But Franz himself has told us 
that, had the stiffness, immoveableness, and narrow- 
ness of the Dessau principles remained unmodified 
and unexpanded in him, he would never have been 
Franz, would never have acquired the courage to as- 
sert his individuality, to hold himself not pledged to 
do as others had done, and let himself be taken in 
tow by famous authorities. He would have yielded 
to the cheap counsels which rained from the lips. of 
would be patrons; for itis not always necessary to 
lie upon Job’s dunghill to be like him surrounded by 
the empty speeches of friends. He would perhaps 
have lent an ear to those well-meant but ruinous in- 
sinuations, which continually point us to the success 
of others, urge us upon others’ ways, without know- 
ing whether we are able to walk upon them; for if 
the animal kingdom is divided into different classes, 





which live in different elements, much more so is it 
with independent talents; the organization of each 
one is too peculiarly constituted not to forfeit its ows 
inborn originality and excellencies in the atmosphere 
of another. Franz became convinced of this truth, 
while he reflected upon Art in all its broad relations. 
Then, summoning up again the courage which he had 
lost through being long buried in Bach and Schubert, 
shaking off the yoke of old formulas, unlearning the 
false importance which attaches to certain secrets of 
the trade, when we take them for the highest initia- 
tion, he resolved to seek his way, and before all 
things to perfect his intellectual self. He saw that 
the form is a soft wax, in which the business is to 
impress our relief, and that the more finely the relief 
is cut, the better will the impress show itself. The 
form, which he had been told to look upon as the 
essential thing in Art, now lost forever in his eyes its 
unalterable character. He recognized all the idola- 
try of taking the image for the god, the means for 
the end, and of attaching more consequence to the 
quality of the wax than to the beauty of the object 
it should set before us. ‘Thus he found himself in 
that right frame of mind, at once bold and modest, 
which hope incites and true self-knowledge keeps in 
bounds. From the moment when the form appear- 
ed to him only as the indispensable medium of the 
idea, he formulated to himself the impregnable posi- 
tion of the necessity of maintaining a beautiful equi- 
librium between form and thought, and of only giv- 
ing expression to such thoughts as are worthy of a 
fair form. 

Whoever has labored for long years to penetrate 
the close web of philosophical systems, in order to 
apply their consequences to the domain of Art, and 
whoever has succeeded in formulating the ideas 
thence derived in such high-hearted, comprehensive, 
fruitful principles, must naturally feel a desire not 
only to communicate them, but to spread them, and 
in the consciousness that they contribute to the enno- 
bling of Art, to win proselytes to his opinions. 
Franz sought them the more zealously, inasmuch as 
he had not yet wholly lifted himself out of that des- 
pondency into which he had been plunged by the 
conviction that he was incapable of production and 
not possessed of the necessary qualities for a compo- 
ser. But this propagandist spirit drove him out of 
his retirement, and he saw himself all at once sur- 
rounded by a circle of young people, who to a cer- 
tain artistic culture brought a lively enthusiasm for 
Art; and he formed the focus of a group which oc- 
eupied itself especially with music, with its task in so- 
cial life, its ethical mission and title. They were not 
content with making music, and decidedly good mu- 
sic ; they busied themselves with drawing an sxsthet- 
ic profit from it. Franz found more and more pleas- 
ure in these abstract intellectual exercises, which in 
the sequel he exerted himself to apply to his own 
works, in which he attained to a self-criticism, such 
as is quite too seldom met among our artists, who 
either satisfy themselves with the expression of their 
feelings, without having tried them and refined them, 
or else take delight in rounded forms, forgetting to 
lend them a significance through feelings. 

For six long years Franz felt no impulse to take 
pen in hand; he was occupied upon one task which 
the elders so often erroneously suppose completed at 
the gymnasium, and which in our time especially 
every creative artist must fulfil with love and con- 
scientiousness. He strove for the enlargement of his 
circle of ideas, for the attainment of a higher stand- 
point, from which the whole relation of Art to the 
past and present of society may be surveyed ; from 
which one may see how far Art has already fulfilled 
its mission, and what will be its problem for the fu- 
ture; from which one may learn to seize its starting 
point and to anticipate its goal. So long as a think- 
ing artist is not clear in his own mind upon all these 
points, the wish to produce upon his Gwn account 
must slumber in him. Above all there reigns in him 
a kind of insatiable curiosity, an incessant thirst, 
which study does not quench, but only the more vio- 
lently kindle. ‘The musical culture of our composer 
had nothing more to suffer during this period, while 
his mind was more occupied by generalizing thoughts 
than with special labors. He did not come to a 
stand-still in the admiration of Bach and Schubert, 
but he followed attentively the unfolding of the 
school which was at that time called the Romantic. 
In Leipzig the practical and literary efforts of Men- 
delssohn and Schumann formed a circle full of life 
and motion round themselves, and the influence of 
their neighborhood extended soon to Halle. Fre- 
quent echoes carried there the tone of the capital and 
were eagerly caught up. Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Henselt, and other names at that time per- 
haps less highly placed, though often mentioned, ex- 
cited sympathy and respect in Franz. He took up 
into himself all that he found in them that corres- 
ponded to him. To this work of assimilation with 





the works of his contemporaries, whose spirit answer- 
ed to his own, and whose form bore the stamp of 
their time, he was especially indebted for the restora- 
tion to himself, for a less inexorable process of com- 
parison, of judgment, as also for the need of burying 
himself again entirely in his own way of feeling, so 
as to let it appear freely in a work of Art; for the 
impulse to express himself, instead of tracing out in 
others’ works what came near to his own moods of 
mind, as he had dune in the last years. 

But was this result due only to the various 
phases of the intellectual life? Must we not also 
recognize the influence of personal experiences in 
these conspicuous moments of his artistic career, by 
which we measure his direction? Can we realize the 
whole impression of his works without thinking 
of the colorings which were cast upon his soul, 
upon his imagination, by the prismatic light of 
golden hopes, of shining fortune, or the dark clouds 
of sad disenchantment, bitter gloom ? The moment 
in which Franz felt himself newly urged to composi- 
tion was not merely of importance in the history of 
the unfolding of his talent; it coincided with a mo- 
ment of deep passion, which, seizing upon every fibre 
of his soul, excited the poetic chords to new vibra- 
tions. He loved, with all devotion, such as could 
germinate in his pure, noble nature. He dreamed of 
a happiness ; softly its wings touched him, and then 
it flew away! This catastrophe of his inner fate de- 
termined his complete maturity. He broke away 
from all the inveiglements of uncertain wishes and 
uncertain hopes; pain steeled and concentrated his 
mind, and gave him that sacred fervor, that energy 
which leaves the soul all its freedom, so that it ma 
confirm this freedom with its every power. With 
these newly awakened powers he felt himself called 
to take his place among the men of action, and to 
speak his own language in the name of his own in- 
ward inspiration. An impulse, whose authority he 
could not mistake, drew him to the lyrical, and par- 
ticulatly to the song form.; for what he felt and 
thought most powerfully took this form involuntari- 
ly. Far from stopping to make choice of a kind, 
from weighing its external advantages and disadvan- 
tages, he began without once thinking of publicity, 
and only wrote to make an outlet to his overpower- 
ing feelings—per sfogarsi. His close,uncommunicative 
habit made this mode of expressing himself doubly 
necessary to him. And now it was found that these 
long years of voluntary abstinence from all produc- 
tion had not only been no injury to him, but had 
helped to preserve all the freshness of his verve. His 
constant musical occupation had not allowed him to 
forget the secrets of the trade learned at school, while 
his persistent inward toil had been sufficient to free 
him from all chains of prejudice. 

This time, too, as in so many other instances, it 
was the self-love of his friends, more active than his 
own, that determined him to publish his first works. 
Schumann, to whom he then stood nearest, led him 
before the musical world with that friendly recogni- 
tion which affects us so pleasantly in his writings. 
Franz perceived that from this moment his relation 
to Art had entered upon a new stadium. It was no 
longer exclusively the point with him to satisfy him- 
self in his compositions; his artistic productions 
must now learn to find limit and proportion in the 
views and feelings of others. Personal acquaintance 
with the great men of the day, with Schumann and 
others, paved the way for him upon the side of self- 
examination and self-esteem. Heo entered deeper into 
reflection on himself and his relation to the public. 
The result of this reflection was the firm adherence 
to the path which he had entered, the clear convic- 
tion that only in this path could he become of use to 
Art, and, what is the same thing, to the world. With 
this resolution was coupled as a natural consequence 
a second : namely, never to write for the mere sake 
of writing, and still less from any motive of gain or 
vanity ; but only when the inner voice, the longing 
after the ideal, the holy stimulus, which urges us to 
seek in Art the transfiguration of our noblest impuls- 
es, compelled him to it and made him sure of the in- 
spiration, without which we can neither feel love for 
the beautiful nor find its fitting forms. And. who 
will say that he has not been faithful to this noble 
vow? Who can find among his creations a single 
one which betrays other motives ? So far from viola- 
ting his vew, he exposed himself much more to an- 
other danger—that of a too great intensity of feeling, 
a too constant self-absorption, a too exclusive medi- 
tating upon his own inner consciousness. The al- 
terations which he afterwards made, from sure and 
well-weighed reasons, in his compositions, are abun- 
dant proof that he soon saw and avoided this fault. 

Now that he had fairly begun his career as a com- 
poser with merit and with honor, his outward life of. 
fered but little variety. He made a happy marriage, 
and found in the domestic hearth, adorned with gen- 
tle virtues, that clear, equal atmosphere which is 
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most favorable to intellectual labors. True, he 
found no lack of manifold local opposition and an- 
tipathy, which only serve to remind one of the prov- 
erb: “No one is a prophet in his own country.” Ev- 
ery one who knows the narrow circle of ideas in a 
small city, will readily imagine that few understood 
the interest and the use which a musician found in oc- 
cupations which had no connection with his s: eciality; 
for even in this year of grace 1855 there still exist 
good people who believe that artist and mechanic are 
one and the same thing, and that to hecome a good 
painter, sculptor, or musician, one has no need to 
seek for himself a wider horizon than that of the 
workshop, like the tailor and the shoemaker. Franz 
was accounted odd, original; nay, they went so far 
(and this is a characteristic trait, which we may find 
in many an artist’s life, and may serve as one useless 
hint the more for pedantic blockheads in the age to 
come,) as to whisper into one another’s ears that such 
an eccentricity of character could only proceed from 
a tendency to insanity! Certainly his greatest hin- 
drance was the fact that he resided in the city where 
he had been born and brought up. The multitude 
will not forgive genius, that it unfolds itself with the 
chasteness of the plant, whose blossoming is slowly 
prepared, which opens its calyx to the lap of night, 
and then to the clear day, to our astonished eyes, dis- 
plays the splendor of its full bloom. It vexes them 
that they have passed by a flower with closed petals, 
without divining its worth, its beauty, and they deny 
the same, in order to evade the painful feeling that 
they did not forsee it. 

Thus years passed on. Franz found abroad the 
sympathy which he deserved, while his native land 
disputed note by note his merit. Only very slowly 
did another view break out a path for itself in the 
criticism of the men of Halle, so hard was it for 
them to treat with more respect this single man, so 
sparing of his words, whom they had been accustom- 
ed to regard as one of those fantastical, harmless, 
useless, visionary characters, upon whom the mer- 
chant, the bureaucrat, the industrial, the scholar, the 
soldier look down with an infinite hauteur, becanse 
they cannot comprehend why he is there, and still 
less why he looks down still more hauvhtily on them. 
The efforts of our master to expend his intellectual 
activity in his own little circle for the good of Art, 
won for him gradually the respect of his townsmen, 
as fast as his praises and his growing popularity 
abroad imposed silence on their prejudices. They 
even appointed him organist in one of the parochial 
churches, music director to the Gesangverein, music 
teacher at the University, and gave him the direction 
of the society concerts. In time, however, Franz 
may hardly be contented with the sphere of action 
offered in his native city. But however much is left 
for him to desire he must look with real confidence 
upon the musical nucleus collected around him, 
which has learned to distinguish commonplace pro- 
ducts, manufactured in the routine of trade, from 
higher works of art inspired by true enthusiasm. 
This circle will expand from year to year, and form 
for him an intelligent, sympathetic, admiring and de- 
voted public, such as seldom any one can claim with 
greater right than Ropert Franz. 





German Singing Clubs in New York. 
(From the Evening Post). 
THE LIEDERKRANZ, 


The Deutsche Liederkranz, one of the most pros- 
perous German clubs of the city, whose annual mask- 
ed ball at the Academy of Music is one of the impor- 
tant events of the season to ball-goers, has its abiding 
one on Fourth street, two large dwellings having 

en turned into one building for its occupancy. On 
the basement floor are refreshment tables, billiard ta- 
bles, a bowling alley, &c., and above are a reading 
room, parlors, reception rooms, ladies’ parlors, and a 
hall of rehearsal eighty feet long, fifty feet wide and 
thirty-five feet high. At the front of the room is a 
banner about ten by fifteen feet, emblematic of the 
society. 

The namo Liederkranz signifies “a wreath of 
song,” and the device painted on the banner is a 
large crown of laurels with ends united, and a Gre- 
cian lyre in the centre. A broad ribbon is twined 
round the wreath, on which are inscribed the names 
of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Weber, 
Handel, and other famous composers. On the right 
side is a banner on which is painted the figure of a 
woman, life size, representing the Spirit of Song, 
and on the left another representing the Spirit of 
Pleasure strewing flowers. Each banner is orna- 
mented with appropriate inscriptions. 

The Liederkranz has about nine hundred members, 
among whom are included ladies. Only a small part 
of this number, however, are active members. The 





, 
chorus consists of sixty members, who rehearse in the 


large hall mentioned, and a chorus of forty ladies 
rehearse in a room on the second floor, and often 
take part in the musical exercises of the Liederkranz. 
The rehearsals in the large rooms are varied by 
dancing. The society has also an orchestra of ama- 
tenr players numbering forty pieces. Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings are the regular occasions for re- 
hearsal. The club is the soul of hospitality. No 
waiter is allowed to take an order from a guest. 
With its masquerade, its midsummer-night festivals, 
which are held once or twice a year at some one of 
the larger gardens in Yorkville or Harlem, and which 
are exceedingly brilliant and select; its summer ex- 
cursion to some pleasant country place; its regular 
concerts and private hops, it manages to furnish its 
members a comfortable amount of entertainment dur- 
ing the year. Its officers are: President, William 
Steinway; Secretary, F. Koch; Treasurer, George 
Nembach. 
THE ARION. 

The Arion is younger than the Liederkranz, and 
is thought to partake somewhat more of the energy 
of youth. There is between them a generous rival- 
ry, which has the effect of rendering each club more 
vigorous and attractive. The Arion was organized 
in 1854 by thirteen gentlemen, who seceded from 
the Liederkranz, and immediately proceeded to es- 
tablish a singing society on their own responsibility. 

They have prospered greatly, and have now a fine 
chorus of forty-five voices, and about four hundred 
nin-active members. Unlike the Liederkranz, the 
club has no female chorus. It has its quarters at 
the Germania Assembly Rooms, using the large ball- 
room for all special occasions. 

The Arion gave its first annual masquerade in 
1855 at the Chinese Assembly Rooms. The ball 
was given yearly at the same rooms until Irving 
Hall was built, when in 1861 and 1862 it was given 
at that place. In 1863 it was given at Niblo’s. Since 
then the masquerade has been given at the Academy 
of Music, and from the first has never failed to be an 
immense success, From the first of January till the 
time of the ball, the Arion holds weekly or fortnight- 
Ivy carnival meetings at the Germania Assembly 
Rooms, which are exceedingly unique and entertain- 
ing. Each gentleman attending wears a fool’s cap, 
and from among them a council of fools is chosen. 
A band furnishes music, and the ladies and gentle- 
men sip their wine as the exercises proreed. The 
walls are hung with grotesque pictures bearing sar 
castic reference to public men and public events, and 
every odd design for amusement and surprise is 
adonted. The council of fools direct the exercises. 

The platform for speakers last year represented an 
old woman holding a inh, and the speakers stood in 
the tub ; this year it represented a huge meerschaum, 
the speaker standing in the pipe. From these extra- 
ordinary forums they fulminate jokes against all peo- 
ples and things under the sun, from the President to 
the Chief of Police. For, though the greater num- 
ber of the members of the Arion are ardent Repnbli- 
cans, they are, as might be surmised, not at all in 
favor of the Excise law; and, therefore, not only 
democratic politicians and Congressmen, but also 
the Board of Excise and the Chief of Police receive 
their due share in this inoffensive bombardment of 
witticisms. The paintings of the club are mostly 
done by Nichola Meister. 

Some time after the occurrence of the annual ball 
a masquerade sociable is given, which also swells to 
the dimensions of a ball, though no tickets are sold, 
and the whole expense is paid by the club. In the 
summer there are two sammer night’s festivals, and 
also fortnightly entertainments on Saturday nights at 
some of the up-town cardens, at which there are sing- 
ing and dancing. There are also gatherings on 
Christmas and on other holidays. The Arion also 
takes cognizance of public events. It had a very sol- 
emn and impressive ceremony on the occasion of the 
funeral of President Lincoln in this city. There are 
generally two grand concerts in the fall. The regu- 
lar rehearsal evenings are on Tuesday and Friday. 
At the Singerfest in Buffalo in 1860, in the contest 
with other singing clubs, the Arion received the first 
prize. The dues are the same as those of the Lie- 
derkranz : initiation, $25; annual fees, $12. The 
following are the officers: President, C. F. Triacca ; 
first vice-president, J. O. Hundt; second vice-presi- 
dent, A. Rueckel; treasurer, F. A. Mensing ; finance 
secretary, A. Reickelt; corresponding secretary, R. 
Schindler; recording secretary, L. Gril!; librarian, 
L. Herder ; musical director, Carl Anschiitz. 

THE HARMONIE. 

The finest house owned™by any German club, if 
not indeed by any club in the country, is that recent- 
ly built and furnished by the Harmonie Club on For- 
ty-second street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues, 
fronting the Reservoir Park. 





The Harmonie Club was organized in 1852, and 
had formerly a house in Eighth street, opposite the 
Mercantile Library building. The new building was 
begun in September, 1865, and was finished at the 
end of January, 1867. Its cost, not including the 
land, has been a quarter of a million of dollars. The 
architect was Mr. Henry Fernbach. The lot is one 
hundred and four feet front and one hundred feet 
deep ; the building eighty feet front and one hundred 
feet deep. Twenty feet are reserved on the Fifth ave- 
nue side for a summer garden and arbor, to be planted 
with vines and flowers; with refreshment tables at 
the sides and a fountain in the centre. 

On the basement floor is the library, the room for 
the board of management, a kitchen, and a fine and 
spacious bowling-alley. The library comprises about 
five thousand volumes in German, French and Eng- 
lish, and members may take the books to their homes 
the same as in the Mercantile Library. The entrance 
hall on the main floor is twelve feet wide and eighty 
feet deep, with doors opening on each side to the 
gentlemen’s reception rooms, parlor, dressing rooms, 
reading room, and private dining rooms for small so- 
cial parties. The hall leads at the end to the billiard 
room, which extends the whole width of the house, 
eighty-four feet, and is about twenty feet wide. 

On the second floor is the large ball and concert 
room, about 60 feet by 84, with high ceiling anda gal- 
lery. It is the most splendidly finished room of the 
kind in America, and the members claim that it is 
not surpassed in Europe. No expense has been 
spared in frescoing, in immense mirrors, in chande- 
liers, and in every sort of decoration, to add to its 
brilliancy. The frescoing alone cost $5,000. There 
are five chandeliers, with two hundred lights, one in 
the centre and one near each corner of the room. 
Connecting with the ball room are ladies’ parlors and 
dressing rooms. On the sae floor also is the every- 
day dining room or restaurant. One pair of stairs 
above, on the floor which communicates with the 
gallery of the great hall, is a large dining room run- 
ning along the whole front of the house, capable of 
seating about five hundred persons, and on the floor 
above another dining room of the same size. These 
are intended for use on the occasion of grand balls or 
concerts. Many of the floors of the rooms are of 
beautiful inlaid work, and have no carpets. All the 
rooms are elegantly furnished. 

The club numbers about three hundred and twen- 
tv-tive members, and is limited to four hundred. The 
German language is principally spoken. The affairs 
of the club are under the control of a board of man- 
agement. During the winter season there is usually 
a reception, ball or concert, about once every fort- 
night. It does not occur ona regular day, but is 
appointed by the board of management, and notice is 
sent to the members. During the winter there are 
generally four or five grand balls, attended by per- 
haps five hundred or more persons. The concerts 
are given by the best artists who can he procured. 
At the last which was given, Thomas, Wolfsohn and 
other distinguished artists were engaged. Sometimes 
a little dancing occurs after the concert. There is a 
glee club of ladies and gentlemen also formed among 
the members. The officers are: President, M. Sieg- 
mann; Vice-President, L. Wackenheim ; Treasurer, 
Julius Binge; Secretaries, L. Cahn and M. Bayer. 


THE ALLEMANIA. 

The Allemania is avery thriving German club 
which has been in existence about ten years. Its 
last abiding place was in Lafayette Place, whence it 
removed to the fine building now occupied by it on 
the south side of Sixteenth street, near Union Square. 
It is about thirty-seven feet front; and, with the ex- 
tension, one hundred and seventy-eight fect deep. 

The building is owned by the club, and has been 
bought and fitted up at an expense of over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, subscribed by the members. 
The most noticeable room of the house is the exeeed- 
ingly handsome and convenient hall, about thirty-five 
feet by eighty feet, with a neat stage—about twenty 
by twenty-five feet—for various performances by the 
members. Saturday evening, April 13th, two very 
entertaining pieces were played by members. Short 
operas are also performed occasionally. 

The Allemania is the only large club which has a 
stage for theatrical entertainments. The Progress, a 
German club in Twenty-third street, however, gives’ 
occasional private performances. This hall is also 
used for concerts, orations and soirées. The first 
soirée since the completion of the hall was given 
March 5th. Regular receptions are given every Sat- 
urday evening, and, as with all the German clubs, 
the members share the enjoyments of the club with 
their families or lady friends. There is a billiard 
room, a bowling alley, and a fine dining room. The 
rooms are open every day. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, I. Hamburger ; vice-president, Wm. Demuth ; 
secretary, E.H.Wimpfheimer; treasurer, L. Illfelver 
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THE GERMANIA. 

The Germania Club is composed of a large num- 
ber of our German citizens, and is conducted in a 
manner somewhat similar to the American social 
clubs. It has a large house at No. 104 Fourth ave- 
nue, at which it has a reading room, restaurant, bil- 
liard room, &c. The officers are: President, C. 
Holzapfel ; secretary, W. Vogel; treasurer, F. Hoff- 
bauer. 

THE PROGRESS. 

The Progress is a pleasant club of two hundred 
and fifteen members, having the house No. 193 
Twenty-third street, between the Sixth and Seventh 
avenues. It is social, and gives dramatic and musi- 
cal entertainments and summer picnics and excur- 
sions. The club has its own restaurant and other 
conveniences for social enjoyments. It is mostly 
composed of young men in business. The officers 
are—President, Otto Wolfsohn; Vice President, Mr. 
Forsch ; Secretaries, Philip Frank and Mr. Maas; 
Treasurer, Mr. Bronner. 

THE ASCHENBROEDEL. 

The Aschenbroedel is a club composed exclusive- 
ly of musicians, many of them belonging to some of 
the orchestras of the theatres. Whenever musicians 
are wanted for any large orchestra they can also be 
obtained at this club. The club has occupied for 
nearly two years a pleasant house, No. 74 East 
Fourth street, near Second avenue. There is a res- 
taurant, billiard room, library, &c., and the members 
number about three huudred. Most of all the prin- 
cipal German artists of the city belong to this club. 
The president is Francis X. Diller; secretary, W. 
Gebhardt. 





Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
From the London Review. 


... MM.Barbier and Carré,the composer’s librettists, 
have followed Shakspeare’s version of Romeo and Ju- 
liet, and even his diction, very closely. The opera is 
laid out in five acts, with pretty nearly the same per- 
sons in the drama as in Shakspeare. Act I. is in one 
set scene, representing the masque at Capulet’s house, 
the stolen march of Romeo and his friends, the first 
meeting of the lovers, and the recognition of Romeo 
by Tybalt. Act II. is also in one set, representing 
the famous balcony scene, and is devoted entirely to 
the meeting of the lovers. Act III. is divided into 
two scenee: first, a front scene, representing Friar 
Laurence’s cell. Here takes place the celebration of 
a matin service by the holy father and his friars, then 
the marriage of Romeo and Juliet. The second 
scene, a set, is in the street outside Capulet’s house, 
and the business transacted in it comprises the double 
duel between Mercutio and Tybalt, and Tybalt and 
Romeo, the arrival of the Grand Duke, and the ban- 
ishment of Romeo amidst the mutual recriminations 
of adherents of the Montagues and Capulets. Act 
IV. is a set, representing Juliet’s reom. The action 
includes a grand love scene for Romeo and his wife, 
the swallowing of the potion by Juliet, and the des- 
pair of the household in finding the hope of the Cap- 
ulets dead. Act V. comprises a front and a set 
scene. Inthe former Father Laurence learns that 
his instructions to Romeo have miscarried ; in the 
latter, the “tomb of all the Capulets” is seen, Romeo 
poisons himself, Juliet awakes only to find her lover 
dying, and the opera ends, as does the drama, with 
their death. ; 

M. Gounod prefaces his opera with a slight intro- 
duction in his usual manner, to which the standard 
overture is utterly repugnant. In this particular in- 
stance, however, its musical interest is heightened by 
the introduction of a chorus narrating, exactly as 
Shakspeare excites it in his prologue, the legend of 
the unfortunate lovers of Verona. This chorus is 
unaccompanied ; and it will always be found diffi- 
cult, from its extreme length, to get it sustained in 
tune, recited as it is nearly on a monotone, the or- 
chestra coming in with an occasional chord. The 
first act is full of a charming musical and dramatic 
interest. The valse—or rather mazurka—strain to 
which the curtain rises is one of those catching mo- 
tifs so plentifully scattered through Faust, serving as 
symphony to a joyous dancing chorus for mixed 
‘voices in the composer’s happiest vein. The en- 
trance of Juliet with her father is marked by a beau- 
tiful exclamation for the tenors and basses, expres- 
sive of their admiration of the young girl. This is 
echoed by the soprano, and Juliet is introduced in a 
few words by Capulet. The childish delight of the 
debutante (for such she is) is delightfully expressed in 
a short aria in 3-4 time, and then Capulet, rallying 
Paris, his intended son-in-law, for not dancing, sings 
a jovial strain to the guests, “Allons! jeunes gens ; 
allons! belles dames,” the refrain of which is repeat- 
ed in chorus. The music of Capulet, we may here 





remark at once, is admirably characteristic—full of 
bonhommie, hospitable intention, and yet not lacking 
a certain tenderness where Juliet is the subject. The 
dance is resumed, and by-and-bye, Romeo, Mercutio, 
and a small band of friends, to act as semi-chorus, 
enter on their prank. Romeo is rather disturbed b 
a presage of misfortunes induced by a dream, whic 
gives occasion—the stage being free—for the ballad 
of “Queen Mab,” sung by Mercutio, sotto voce, to a 
wonderfully descriptive accompaniment of full or- 
chestra pianissimo. Of the many quaint and clever 
things Gounod has done, this is one of the quaintest 
and cleverest. Juliet and the other guests re-enter— 
Romeo is struck by her beauty, manages to crave an 
interview, which by-and-bye gives rise to a charming 
duettino, in the shape of a madrigal, “Ange adora- 
ble.” This simple little number will, we can safely 
prophecy, enjoy an extended popularity both on the 
stage and off. The remainder of the act is taken up 
by the recognition of Romeo by Tybalt, the despair 
of Juliet at finding who the stranger is she already 
loves and the réprise of the refrain of Capulet’s song, 
to which the act-drop descends. This act is admira- 
ble in every respect. There is not a redundant note, 
and the stage business is full of excitement. 

In the second act, M. Gounod approaches more 
closely to the crucial test in which so many have 
failed. Here Romeo evades his friends, and seeks his 
mistress. The entr’acte to which the curtain rises in 
the Balcony scene is a species of reverie, or rather 
cradle-song (to speak descriptively), in 6-8 rhythm, 
orchestrated with the most voluptuous softness, in 
perfect keeping with ‘moonlight on a lady’s bower.” 
Romeo’s serenade, which naturally occurs here, is 
exceedingly effective. One phrase is full of passion, 
and will have an immense effect, sung with the re- 
quisite voice: Juliet appears at the balcony, and so- 
liloquizes exactly as in the play. Romeo announces 
his presence, but scarcely has he done so,when a noise 
off is heard, and the lovers retire only in time to es- 
cape discovery by a number of the servants, who sus- 
pect that Romeo is lurking about. The Nurse is 
brought on (she has previously appeared in the first 
act), and after a few comic insinuations that it is her 
beauty which allures young scapegraces thither, and 
a choral invocation of wrath on the heads of the Mon- 
tagues, the intruders go off. Romeo re-appears, 
meets Juliet, and the anticipated duet begins in ear- 
nest. It is an attempt—both on the part of the li- 
brettist and the composer—to realize, passage by pas- 
sage, the exquisite picture limned by Shakspeare, 
and we believe that the effort is entirely successful. 
Gounod has managsd to portray a young girl’s heart 
in this opera, most marvellously. In the first act 
Juliet’s music is that of an ingenue; in the second it 
is still naive, but a thought more tender; in the lat- 
ter portion of the work it rises to dignity which the 
catastrophe demands. The ensemble of the Balcony 
duet, “De cet adieu si douce est la tristesse,” is upon 
an exceedingly simple theme in A, 3-4 time, and is 
worked out in a long decrescendo on the words“jusqu’2 
demain”—sinking to a mere whisper, the effect of 
which is simply beautiful. It has all the poetry of 
the duet in Faust with more delicate manipulation. 
After the long good night, the instrumental reverie 
which began the act is resumed piano, and Romeo re- 
cites a prayer in monotone for his love as she retires, 
and the curtain descends. 

Act ITI. opens with ecclesiastical music. A cav- 
atina, with chorus, for Frére Laurent, in the severest 


Church manner, is followed by the entrance of Ro-. 


meo, and subsequently the marriage of the lovers. 
The invocation for the father (primo basso cantante) is 
exceedingly fine, and is followed by a trio and quar- 
tet for Romeo, Juliet, the Nurse, and Friar Laurence, 
in canto fermo, which is very effective. The second 
scene of this act begins with a page’s song—the page 
in question being invented for Romeo, to bear the 
burden of the mezzo-soprano music (of contralto mu- 
sic there is none). This song, in 2-4 time, and in the 
orthodox two verses, is a pretty fable, extemporized 
by MM. Barbier and Carré, on the amours of two 
doves—and in a sparkling refrain, “Gardez bien la 
belle,” the page (rather imprudently, we think), 
warns the Capulets to look after their dove, who will 
otherwise escape them. On this follows what M. 
Gounod calls his finale, but which will be more easi- 
ly-understood if we describe it as consisting of sever- 
al long recitative scenes, and finishing with a chorus. 
The scenes in point describe the duels between Mer- 
cutio and Tybalt, and Tybalt and Romeo. Here, no 
doubt, the composer felt that he was treading on del- 
icate ground, after the duel trio in Faust; at all 
events in Romeo and Juliet the quarrels are rapidly 
accomplished in recitative, and the fighting is as rap- 
idly done to allegro passages for orchestra. No great 
point is made of Mercutio’s death. The inhabitants 
throng in—the women, and then all the chorus, in- 
voking imprecations on the feud that costs them so 
much blood ; the rival houses also expressing, by the 





voices of their respective retainers, their undying 
hatred towards each other. A brilliant cortege, quite 
worthy to be a companion march to the famous pro- 
cession music of the Reine de Saba, is now heard off, 
and the Duke and Court appear. The Duke cen- 
sures the rioters, banishes Romeo, and, with the reé- 
prise of the double quartet and chorus, the act ends. 
On the whole, we recognize less of Gounod in this 
part of the opera than in any other, and trace a 
strong resemblance to certain portions of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots in the ensemble at the close of the act. 

Act the fourth is full of beauties. The prevailing 
tone is sadness—for Romeo has to leave his mistress 
—she has to counterfeit death and seek the tomb to 
meet him agnin—and the climax of the act is the des- 
pair of Capulet over the supposed dead body of his 
child. The grand duo is written more in what may 
be called form, than anything of this nature Gounod 
has yet penned. The first ensemble, in 128, is ex- 
ceedingly elaborate, and worked out patiently and 
consistently. It expresses their mutual passion for 
each other, and is followed by some of the compo- 
ser’s loveliest descriptive writing, on the charming 
episode of the lark and the nightingale. All this is 
done exquisitely, and the last ensemble, a farewell, is 
written, 4-4 time, largely and powerfully. Of its ef- 
fect on the stage there can be no doubt whatever. 
Juliet’s grand air occurs in this act, and is in fact a 
drinking song, prefaced by a long recitative descrip- 
tionof the horrors she may encounter in the vault 
after drinking the potion. Love, however, prevails, 
and animates her aria—‘‘Je bois a toi!” This num- 
ber is not, in our opinion, effective, vocally consider- 
ed, and is written in an exceedingly difficult manner. 
The despair of Capulet—the dirge music in the or- 
chestra—are all perfect, and fitly wind up an act full 
of rare beauties, both musical and dramatic. 

The tomb scene in the last act consists entirely of 
a duet. Here Gounod has narrowly considered the 
exigencies of the situation, and has, to our thinking 
most judiciously, thrown this fourth and last duo 
into purely dialogue form. There are only a few 
bars of ensemble, when, in the delirium of love in 
death, they recall a passage of the marriage hymn of 
the third act. This is most artistically done, along 
with astrain of the lark from the duo of the fourth 
act. Inthis manner, and by eschewing every tempta- 
tion to delay the march of the plot by concerted ef- 
fects, M. Gounod hurries on the tragic end of the 
opera. It had been supposed that an apotheosis of 
the lovers would follow ; but it does not appear in 
the score we have seen. Probably the master feared 
that after Faust, La Reine de Saba, and Mireille, even 
the sound of angelic harps would be tame and con- 
ventional. If this was his view we entirely agree 
with him. 

Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect account 
of the new opera, the production of which has been 
awaited so long and so anxiously by the musical 
world. We may remark on it, in conclusion, that it 
is by far the most concatenated and elaborate work 
written by its gifted author. His eccentricities are 
toned down in such a manner that they are entitled 
to be considered as an inseparable part of a style 
thoroughly and boldly original. In Romeo and Ju- 
lict will be found the old distaste for elaborate finales, 
without which it has hitherto been thought no great 
operatic reputation could be gained. But no man 
can be equally great in all directions ; and if Meyer- 
beer or Verdi would have written a: stronger third 
act than we find in the new work, we question if 
either of them could have written the gracious love- 
music which, after all, is the one great condition of 
Romeo and Juliet. In the instrumentation Gounod 
has surpassed himself—and what that means every 
student of orchestration will know. That the work 
as a whole will greatly enhance its composer’s repu- 
tation, we do not for a moment doubt; and we have 
equally little hesitation in predicting for it an honor- 
able abiding place in the lyrical theatres of this coun- 


| Music Abrowd. 


Paris. 


The Correspondent of the London Orchestra (April 
24) begins his letter thus : 


“T am thoroughly sick of the Exhibition and the 
Pianos-Chickering—especially the latter. You hear 
nothing now but of Chickering pianos; you read 
nothing now but Chickering-pianos; and I believe 
some enthusiasts would eat Chickering pianos, if they 
were digestible You know how insufferable an 
American is, when he gets upon his “institutions.” 
Well, the Chickering piano is an American institu- 
tion, and Paris is fall of Americans ; so you can im- 
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agine how we are worried with the unending praises 


of that instrument. The papers too—the French pa- 
pers—are shameful toadics, and fill their columns 
with Chickering. I believe the Messieurs Chicker- 
ing are over here from New York, and carry about a 
portable piano with them into society, for the pur- 
pose of impressing everybody with its superiority to 
all other instruments from the days of David down- 
wards. I only hope I shall not come across them : 
that’s all! 


The same writer chronicles the success of Gou- 
nod’s Romeo and Julict (described on another page) : 


The execution was first-rate; Mme. Carvalho is 
the ideal Juliette, graceful, impassioned, tender, and 
full of fire; nor has her voice ever sounded to better 
advantage, Her part was a round of ovations. Mi- 
chot delivered himself of some effets de force which 
were not expected of him; in fact he was too eaver ; 
his voice will never stand against such a strain if he 
do not curb his impetuousness. Cazaux, Puget, 
Troy, Barré, and the rest worked arduously and 
well. Decorations, costumes and the general mise- 
en-scéne first-rate, for no expense has been spared by 
the Lyrique directorate. 

At the Opera, the “A/ricaine” has been resumed, 
for the purpose, as it was said, of giving some repose 
to the artists who perform in “Don Carlos’’—the 
greater part of the said artists, however, being 
heard both in the one opera and the other. Mile. 
Battu played Seika with much talent. When “Jon 
Carlos” was resumed, there was a thin house, and a 
considerable diminution of the ordinary receipts. 
The Opera Comique is still playing “J/ignon” and 
the “/i/s du Brigadier,” and oceasionally the “ Voyage 
en Chine ;”’ but as these are beginning to be some- 
what usés, we are told to look for the coming 
“Etoile du Nord” and “Robinson Crusoe” by way of a 
refresher to the habitués of this house. At the Ital- 
iens ‘“Columel/a’” is frequently given ; and there are 
good houses when Adelina Patti sings with the fa- 
mous tenor Fraschini, but on other occasions the at 
tendance is comparatively small. The Bouffes is 
closed, and it is not yet precisely known under whose 
auspices the theatre will re-open. Report says that 
Offenbach is likely to connect himself with it, in 
which ease there might be some hope of a revival of 
prosperity for this place of amusement. 

The competition opened by the Imperial Commis- 
sion of the Exhibition, in order to obtain a Cantata 
and a Hymn of Peace worthy of France and the great 
events of the summer of 1867, closed on the 15th. 
The productions of the successful candidates are to 
be sung at the grand international festival to take 
place in the month of July next. The poets—if we 
are to call the competitors poets—have responded to 
the call of the Imperial Commission with an exces- 
sive empressement. ‘They have sent in the words of 
no fewer than 3,500 cantatas, and taking the average 
length of these at 100 verses, we have 350,000 verses. 
Then, of the hymns of peace there are 2,500. The 
extent of the poetry of the latter having been limited, 
the authors have been obliged to restrict their inspi- 
rations to three strophes of eight verses each—that is, 
for the 2,500 hymns 60,000 verses—in all 6,000 pro- 
ductions and 410,000 verses. The special literary 
and musical committee have not shrunk from the 
enormous magnitude of the task imposed upon them 
in having to decide upon the merits of so vast an ac- 
cumulation of manuscripts. Under the presidency 
of M. Auber they set bravely to work, and. are in- 
cessantly engaged in their laborious investigations, 
being actuated with the strongest desire to arrive at a 
just decision. ‘The successful candidates will each 
receive a price of 5,000 fr. and a gold medal. 


London. 


The Choir, of May 4, gives us the following brief 
summary of a fortnight’s music. 


Roya Travian Opera.—Fra Diavolo, L’ Afri- 
caine, Un Ballo in’ Maschera, and Masaniello have 
been the operas of the past fortnight. In the first 
two Mile.Lucea sustained the chief ro/e. In Un Ballo 
Mile. Nau made her debut as Oscar. Her figure is 
very small—almost childish, in fact—but her voice 
and style of singing enabled her to do ample justice to 
the music, and she promises to be a useful addition 
to the company. Signor Graziani was the Renato. 


Her Masesty’s THeatrRe was opened for the 
season last Saturday with Mozart’s Nozze de Figaro, 
one of the most potent attractions in last year’s pro- 
gramme. The “cast’’ is nearly the same as before, 
with Mlle. ‘Titiens as the Countess, Mlle. Sinico as 
Susanna, and Mr. Santley as the Count. How Mlle. 
Titiens sang “Dove sono” we need hardly state ; her 
voice is as fine as ever, and her remarkable power of 
vocalization still magnificent. The same must be 
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said of Mlle. Sinico and Mr. Santley, who 
were loudly encored in the duet “Crudel perche,” 
and in other places. Mr. Charles Lyall, whose 
agreable though light tenor voice we have frequently 
mentioned in our concert notices, made his first ap- 
pearance as Basilio, one of the smaller parts of the 
opera. He sang and acted well, though he hardly 
had a fair opportunity of showing his powers. The 
band and chorus, under Signor Arditi, were as excel- 
lent as ever. 

Crystat Parace. On the 20th ult. Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise was performed at the first of 
the two extra concerts, the orchestral portions of the 
Sinfonia-Cantata being splendidly played under Mr. 
Manns’s direction. ‘The choruses were not so satis- 
factory. Last Saturday the winter concerts were 
brought to a definite conclusion'by a magnificent per- 
formance of Beethoven's Symphony, No. 7. . . The 
concert-room was densely packed, anxious listeners 
stretching their necks into the doors to catch a note. 
A novelty was introduced in the programme in the 
shape of a new Pianoforte Concerto from the pen of 
Mr. Benedict, who conducted his work in person, and 
received a hearty welcome from the audience and the 
band. Mme. Arabella Goddard gave a fine inter- 
pretation of the Concerto, which consists of three 
movements—a/legro moderato, andante, and_ rondo al- 
leqretto. Tt abounds in brilliant passages for the pi- 
anoforte, and it is well suited to Mme. Goddard’s 
splendid powers of execution. We shall hope to re- 
new our acquaintance with it on a future occasion. 
The vocalists, on Saturday, were Miss Edith 
Wynne, whose very fine singing of the famous scena 
from Der Freischiitz, with the lovely air well known 
in its English version_as ‘‘Softly sighs the voice of 
evening,” received a well-deserved encore; Miss 
Bramer, who choose two songs by Mozart, and Mr. 
Wilford Morgan, the new tenor, who was more suc- 
cessful in Molique’s serenade than in the “Slumber 
song” from Masaniello. The overture to William 
Tell closed, what was, in our opinion, rather too long 
a programme, although we could hardly have wish- 
ed to lose a number from it. The Ist of May is the 
signal for the directors to put forth their programme 
for the coming season, which, so far as musie is con- 
cerned, will contain the usual features—opera con- 
certs, choral festivals of the Metropolitan schools, and 
in addition a grand festival concert on the 26th of 
June, under Mr. Costa’s direction, at which the ar- 
tists from the two opera houses, and all the musical 
celebrities of London will appear. The proceeds are 
to be devoted to the fund for restoring the portion of 
the Palace recently destroyed by fire. The directors’ 
policy has always been pro bono publico. 





Bertin. The Symphony Soirée of -the Royal 
Orchestra, on the 29 ult., celebrated the 25th year of 
these concerts. Besides various classical works, 
there was a Prologue spoken by Johanna Wagner, 
and 25 new Variations composed expressly by Tau- 
bert. Of the 288 Symphony Soirées thus far given, 
Capellmeister Taubert alone has conducted 209.— 
In the preceding Soirée were given Cherubini’s 
Abencerages Overture, Beethoven’s Egmont music, 
and his Septet with all the strings of the orchestra 
(14 first violins), and wind instruments. The exe- 
cution is said to have been a marvel of virtuosity.— 
The second Cecilia concert, under Radecke, gave 
Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens ;’’ Schumann’s piano 
Concerto, played by Ehrlich ; the Zoreley finale and 
the 42nd Psalm of Mendelssohn. 
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Music in Boston.—Review of the Season, 
1866-7. 

That the past season has been richer than we 
ever before experienced, both in the number of 
concerts, the quality of programmes, and the gen- 
eral excellence of performance, our columns have 
continually shown. Equally remarkable is the 
short, decided manner in which this rich season 
has come to a close ; earlier than usual, for very 
naturally there was a simultaneous surcease of 
appetite after such continuous high living. The 


end was noble, worthy of the whole—the Ninth 
Symphony and the Oratorios—well could we be 
content to leave it there, with the best last. 
And so the musical season, as we look back upon 
it, has a certain wholeness; we see it round and 
ripen and like a ripe fruit drop at once. With 
more than usual satisfaction we may count up the 
works of master composers, in all forms, which 
these months have given us. The list of fine 
works which have been heard in Boston will com- 
pare not meanly this time with that of any Eu- 
ropean city. 
I. OrcnEestRAL Music. 

From Nov. 23 to April 12, the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association have given ten “Symphony Con- 
certs,” eight in the regular subscription series 
(only six last year), beside the benefits for the 
Cretans and for the Orchestra. This orchestra 
numbered 52instruments. The popular Wednes- 
day Afternoon concerts of the Orchestral Union 
(about 30 instruments) began later than usual, 
last week in February, and were eight in num- 
ber; they might have gone on a month longer to 
advantage, had not other engagements of the 
Music Hall prevented. Every one of these 18 
concerts has given us a good Symphony, as well 
as other good things. Here is the list : 

a). Sympnonres. (Symphony Concerts ): 
Beethoven, Nos. 3 (Froica), 5, 7, 8, and 9 (Cho- 
ral) ;—Mozart, in E flat, and the smaller of the 
two without Minuet, in D;—Schumann, No. 2 
(C major), and 4 (D minor) ;—Gade, No 1 (C 
minor).—Orchestral Union: Beethoven, Nos. 1, 
5 and 8;—Mozart, in E flat, and in D major ;— 
Mendelssohn, in A minor ;—Gade, in C minor 
(twice).—Beethoven’s No. 7 was heard again in 
Mrs. Cary’s benefit concert. 

b). Concertos. Symphony Concerts: Beetho- 
ven, for Piano, No. 2, in B flat (B. J. Lang),No. 
4,in G, (H. Leonhard); for Violin, in D, 1st 
movement (Carl Rosa) ;—Mendelssohn, Violin, 
(twice, C. Rosa and Camilla Urso) ;—Schumann. 
in A minor (O. Dresel) ;—Henselt, in F minor, 
op. 14 (C. Petersilea) ;—Norbert Burgmiiller, in 
F-sharp minor (E. Perabo) ;—Hummel, in A mi- 
nor (J. C. D. Parker).—Orchestral Union: Men- 
delssohn, for Piano, in G minor (Petersilea) ;— 
Weber, do, in E flat (H. Daum), and Concert- 
stiick (Alice Dutton).—The Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto was also played once more by Mme. 
Urso, in a miscellaneous concert given for her 
benefit. The second Concerto of Beethoven, and 
those by Schumann (in the complete form), Hen- 
selt and Burgmiiller were new to Boston. 

Besides these the Parepa concerts (very mis- 
cellaneous in their programmes) brought us: 
Spohr’s Violin Concerto in G (Rosa); single 
movements of Schumann’s piano Concerto (play- 
ed by Mills) ; do. of Chopin’s in E minor; Mili- 
tary Concerto by Lipinski (Rosa) ; part of the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto (Rosa), &e. And 
a concert of the “N. E. Conservatoire” had for a 
novelty Mr. Goldbeck’s Concerto in D (piano), 
played by himself. 

c). OverturEs. The Symphony Concerts 
have given: Gluck: Iphigenia; Mozart: Zau- 
berflite, Idomeneo ; Weber: Euryanthe ; Beetho- 
ven: Leonora (No. 3), Egmont ; Mendelssohn : 
Hebrides, Melusina, Ruy Blas, Meeresstille(twice); 
Schubert: Fierabras; Schumann: Genoveva ; 
Cherubini: Anacreon, Les Abencerages, Wasser- 
trdger—The Orchestral Union: Mendelssohn : 





“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Hebrides, Meeres- 
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stille ; Cherubini: Abencerages, Anacreon ; Beet- 
hoven: Egmont; Weber: Freyschiitz, Oberon.— 
The Bateman, Gilmore, and other miscellaneous 
concerts swell the list by the Overtures to Heim- 
kehr aus der Fremde (Mendelssohn), Nozze di 
Figare, Don Giovanni, “Merry 
Wives” (Nicolai), and more not readily recalled. 
Of course there are always a plenty of the light= 
er sort. 

d). MIscELLANEOUS. 
Schubert’s Fantasia, op. 15, as arranged by 
Liszt (B. J. Lang); Mendelssohn, Rondo, op. 
29 (Perabo); Andante spianato and Polonaise, 
op. 22, Chopin, (H. Leonhard) ; Weber’s Polon- 
aise in E, transcribed by Liszt, (Lang). These 
were in the Symphony Concerts. In the Or- 
chestral Union: Perabo played Mendelssohn’s 
-Capriccio in B minor, and Miss Joy (pupil of 
Lang) the Andante Spianato, &e., of Chopin.— 
Under this head, too, we may mention the Toc- 
cata in F by Bach, orchestrated by Esser; Men- 
delssohn’s Capriccio Brillante, piano with orch. 


Semiramide, 


Piano with Orchestra : 


II. Cuamper Music. 


Concerts of this character, mostly in Chicker- 
ing’s hall, have been very numerous. We have 
missed to be sure the hoped for series by Mr. 
Dresel, and by Messrs. Leonhard and Kreissmann. 
But we have had four concerts by the Mendels- 
sohn Quintette Club—a smaller allowance than 
we have been wont to, to be sure, of string Quar- 
tets, &c..—but never more choice; eight piano 
concerts by Ernst Perabo, seven of which were 
called “Schubert Matinées; jive “Schumann 
Soirées” by Carlyle Petersilea; three “Beetho- 
ven Matinées” by Hermann Daum: a Chamber 
concert, by Mme. Parepa-Rosa and her husband, 
with Otto Dresel; and other occasional ones, 
—that in honor of Robert Franz, for instance. 
Among them all, as well as in the larger concerts, 
we have heard for the first time many solo or 
concerted pieces by great composers, particular- 
ly Schubert and Schumann. Thusof 


J. S. Bacn: The Chaconne, for Violin ; Violin 
Fugue in G minor; Air and Gavotte, violin and _pi- 
ano; Preludinm in A minor, piano; Gavotte, vio- 
lin; Concerto in C, for three pianos, (accompani- 
ments on a fourth piano) ; Prelude and Fugue in E 
major, and do. in A minor, from ‘Well-tempered 
Clavichord ;”’ Partita, No. 6, in E minor (7 move- 
ments ). 

HanpveEv: Suite in D minor, piano. 

Hayrpn: String Quartet in B flat, op. 69; Ist 
Trio (in G), piano, violin and ’cello (3 times). 

Mozart: Quintet (strings) in G minor. 

BEETHOVEN: Quintet in EF flat, op.4; Quartet, 
No. 10, in Ei flat, op. 74 (twice) ; Sonata in C mi- 
minor, violin and piano; Sonata, op. 47, (‘“Kreut- 
zer’’), 3 times; Sonatain A, ’cello and piano; So- 
nata in F, horn and piano; 15 Variations, with 
Fugue, piano, op. 35, E flat (twice) ; Grand Sona- 
ta, op. 106, in B flat; Sonata for piano and ’cello, 
op. 102, No. 1; Sonata, piano and ’cello, in F, op. 
5, No. 1; Sonuta for piano, op. 31, No. 2, D minor: 
Trio, op. 70, No. 2, E flat; Sonata, piano and ’cello, 
op. 5, No. 2, G minor; Sonata, piano, op. 10, No. 
8,in D; Trioin B flat, op. 97 (twice) ; Sonata, pi- 
ano and violin, op. 24, in F; Sonata, piano, op. 26, 
A flat; Quartet in B flat, op. 18; Sonata, piano and 
violin, op. 30, No. 1. 

Hummev: Grand Septuor, D minor, piano, viola, 
horn, &e. (twice). 

MENDELSSOHN : Piano Trio, D minor, op. 49; 
String Quartet in D, op. 44; Piano Trio, C minor, 
op. 66 ; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, piano, from 
“Notre Temps” ; Prelude and Fugue, in D major; 
Melusina Overture, arr. for 4 hands. 





’ 
Moscnue ss: ‘‘Les Contrastes,” for two pianos, 


with 8 hands. 

Scnvupert: Piano Trio in E flat, op. 100 (twice); 
Do. in B flat, op. 99 (twice) ; Rondo for piano and 
violin, in B minor; Fantasia, op. 15, piano; Sona- 
ta, op. 122, E flat; Sonata, B major, op. 147 ; Sona- 
ta, op. 120, A major; Sonata in C minor (dedicated 
to Schumann); Rondo in E minor, op. 84, No. 2, 
(four hands) ; Fantasia in F minor, op. 103 (4 hands); 
Fantasia in Sonata form, in G, op. 78; Variations 
(4 hands) on an original theme, in A flat, op. 35; 
Sonata, F minor, op. 142 (‘Four Impromptus”), 
twice ; Sonata in B flat (posthumous) ; String Quar- 
tet (posthumous) in D minor. 

Scuumann: Toccata for piano, in C, op. 7; 
String Quartet, in A, op. 41, No. 3; Fantaisie, pi- 
ano, op. 17 (in three movements) ; Sonata, F sharp 
minor, op. 11 ; Sonata in G minor, op. 22; Concer- 
to in A minor, op. 54 (with piano accompaniment) ; 
Variations for two pianos; Fantasie-Bilder, op. 26 
(5 pieces) ; Quintet in E flat, op. 44 (piano and 
strings); three Romanzas, for oboe and piano; Ada- 
gio and Allegro, op. 70, for horn and piano; Canon, 
in B minor ; Etudes Symphoniques, in form of Varia- 
tions, op. 13; Abendlied, arr. for violin and piano by 
Joachim. 

Cuorin: Rondo; Fagtasie-Impromptu, C-sharp 
minor, op. 66 ; Concerto in E minor, with piano ac- 
comp. ; Concerto in F minor, with quintet accomp.; 
Prelude, No. 15, op. 28; Etude, No. 5, op. 10; 
Scherzo in B minor (twice) ; Polonaise, C-sharp mi- 
nor; Andante spianato and Polonaise; Berceuse, 
Waltz, &e., &e. 

Hensett: Piano Trio, in A minor, op. 24. 

Wientawsk1i: “Legend” for violin. 

Dussexk : Sonata for piano and violin, in B flat. 

Rusiystein: String Quartet in F, op. 59. 

Ricuter (of Leipzig) : Sonata, piano, op. 27. 

Bercer: Sonata, op. 7. 

Norsert Buremvetter: Duet for piano and 
clarinet, in E flat, op. 15. 


This was the instrumental music, although we are 
not able to make the list entirely complete. Wehave 
yet to enumerate the Oratorios, &e. 


Orcan Concerts in the Boston Music Hall are 
stillkept up every Wednesday and Saturday noon. 
The crowd of other musical engagements has pre- 
vented our giving much attention to them for some 
months past, and the slight additions to the familiar 
repertoire have rendered it unnecessary. The per- 
formers for the most part have been Mrs. Fronocr, 
Mr. Lane, Mr. Tuayrer, Mr. Witxcox, or Mr. 
Wnitixne. The programmes show frequently a sin- 
gle piece of Bach, frequently one of the six Mendels- 
sohn Sonatas, now and then an organ Concerto of 
Handel (Mr. Thayer), but oftener extracts from his 
Oratorios, and those of other masters, French Offer- 
toires, variations, transcriptions of Overtures, Sym- 
phony movements, choruses, songs, &e., &e. Natu- 
rally, in so many concerts (it has gone on now for 
three years and a half), and with so many organists, 
the greater part of what is fairly available for such 
use has been used over and over. To the real lover 
of organ music it is a comfort to feel that he can 
drop in now and then and hear a good Fugue or 
Toccata of Bach, or something else that is edifying. 

Last Wednesday the routine was somewhat varied 
by the return to the Organ, after long absence (most- 
ly in Germany), of Mr. Joun KX. Patne, who played 
with all his rare mastery the great Passacaglia, with 
its wonderful variations, in C minor, and a lovely 

horal Variation (Choral Vorspiel) of his master, 
Bach ; a Theme with Variations by Thiele; as well 
as an elaborate and very effective Fantasia and Fugue, 
and a sweet and tranquil Zarghetto of his own com- 
position, besides improvising to the great satisfac- 
tion of the little audience who had come out on one 
of the stormiest of days to hear him. 





Mr. A. P. Peck has his Annual Benefit Concert 
this evening at the Music Hall. All our concert go- 
ers know who Mr. Peck is, and have reason to feel 
obliged to him. The duties of Superintendent of 
that Hall are not light, demanding a clear head and 
unrutiled temper, and Mr. P. has done Avs part in 
the manifold catering for our musical enjoyments to 
the satisfaction of all parties. He should be remem- 
bered ; the more especially now, because he was a 
loser to a considerable amount, by robbery, during 
the recent fire in the ticket office. He announces a 
very attractive list of artists: Miss Kettoce, Miss 
ApELAIDE Puitiipps, Miss Nettiz STERLING, 
the new New York Contralto, Mrs. H. M. Smrrn, 
Mrs. J. S. Cary, Miss C. F. Joy, the young pian- 
ist, pupil of Mr. Lang; Mr. Gustavus Hatt, the 
fine baritone lately returned from Europe; Messrs. 
M. W. Wititney (basso), and James Waitney 
(tenor), Mr. E. M. Hernpt, Mr. Wiiicox, for the 
Organ, and Mr. Howarp M. Dow, accompanist. 





Satem, Mass. Last Monday evening this old 
town rejoiced in its first “Symphony Concert,” giv- 
en by Mr. M. S. Downs, with the aid of Miss Apr- 
LAIDE Puitiiprs and “the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra,”’ under the direction of Mr. B. J. Lana. 
The object was to raise funds towards the erection 
of a new music hall, which Salem surely ought to 
have, for it is now a city, and has some very musical 
people, sending quite a delegation always to our Or- 
The 


occasion is said to have been in every sense most 


atorios and Symphony Concerts in Boston. 





successful. This was the programme: 
Symphony No. 6. Op. 57.......ce.cecccees Beethoven, 
“Oh mio Fernando,” from ‘‘Favorita’’....... - Donizetti. 
Overture to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Mendelssohn. 
Cuban Song.... ...+ Ceeserroccesesdce tevceses Gradyer. 
Concert Waltz. ‘‘The Village Swallows.”’.....J. Strauss. 
UU IN 6 idee ev ewreng cccuducuneesel Massé 
Wedding Mareli.......teccsccvcsccccvccses Mendelssohn. 





Tae Cuickerine Pianos are evidently attract- 
ing the chief attention in the musical instrument de- 
partment at the French Exposition. Witness the 
reluctant confession of an Englishman—so English— 
under ‘Music Abroad.” Our own correspondent 
(in our last), though he gives no names, must mean 
the Chickerings ; for by “the American system” in 
pianos we take it we are to understand the complete 
iron frame, first invented and patented by Jonas 
Chickering thirty years ago, and used by other mak- 
ers since the patent run out. 





The Transcript publishes the following : 

The Great Organ in the Plymouth Church Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is the largest instrument ever built in the , 
United States. 
to its builders, who have received the following letter 
from Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, pastor of the 
church : 


Its success must be very gratifying 


Brookryn, N. Y., May 7, 1867. 

Messrs. E. §. G. G. Hook, Boston, Mass. : 

rentlemen—In reply to your request, it gives me 
great pleasure to express my admiration for the no- 
ble organ which you last year placed in Plymouth 
Church. It has given the utmost satisfaction, and 
even the criticisms that have been made upon it 
were complimentary : for it assumed that it belonged 
among the very first of remarkable organs, and it 
was criticized from that high point of view. I have 
yet to hear one member of Plymouth congregation 
speak of it but with delight and enthusiasm. 

For myself, thoagh I was well pleased from the 
first, yet every week my pleasure is renewed, and my 
appreciation of its noble qualities deepens. I owe 
you an unpayable debt of gratitude, and it ought to 
afford you great satisfaction to know that you have 
built an instrument so admirable and grand, that, 
hereafter, it must be mentioned in every history of 
the organ, and continue, for generations, to be quoted 
as among the triumphs of skill. 

Some of the best effects, particularly in the bass, 
are much curtailed by the position in which it stands. 
Tf this seem to some faults of the organ, we know 
them to be faults of the place where it is constrained 
to stand. 
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I shall always be grateful to you for this labor of 
love, as I am sure it was, as welhes of great skill, and 
shall count that church happy that secures your in- 
struments. I am, truly, yours, 

Henry Warp Beecuer. 








Hlusical Correspondence. 


Paris, Aprit 22.—We are just now deluged with 
concerts : concerts in the open air, ditto within doors, 
at all hours and at all sorts of places. Last Sunday 











M. Alard gave his 5th Séance of Chamber Music at 
the Salle Pleyel. The programme included Men- 
delssohn’s Piano Trio in C minor; Beethoven’s 
Quartet in D major, op. 18, No. 3; a Theme from 
the “Magic Flute” arranged for piano and ’cello by 
Beethoven ; and, lastly, Mozart’s Quintet in G mi- 
nor, with the lovely Finale. M. Diemer was the 
pianist. 

On Thursday evening Joachim gave his 1st Séance 
of Chamber Music at the Salle Pleyel. The pro- 
gramme was very fine, and I give it in due form :— 


Quartet, E moll, op. 59, (strings)............ Beethoven. 
Trio, B dur, op. 97, (Piano). .........00ee00% ~ 
Jaell, Joachim, Jacquard. 

2 Lieder, { ‘‘Wonne der Wehmuth,”......... ” 

{ **Pigmon,”’. ..00scscsccesvececece 

Mme. Joachim . 

Romance, Violin solo, G@ dur. ......ceeeeeees 
Quintet, C dur, op. 29, (strings)............ 


All Beethoven, as you see, and a rare treat it cer- 
tainly was, The Trio—in particular—was very ad- 
mirably done, and the lovely Adagio is a master- 

- piece of elaborate treatment. Mme. Joachim has a 
superb contralto voice, fall and rich in quality, and 
sang the Mignon with a passion and abandon which 
are—haply—rare. 

On Friday afternoon the reign of out-door musical 
entertainments was fairly inaugurated by a concert 
in the Champs Elysées, at which were given the 
following selections : 


lst movement, Sth Symphony...........00+. Beethoven. 
2nd movement, 5th Syuiphony .......... «+ ” 


“ 
“ 







Clarinet Concerto, .........06+ .. Von Weber, 
Movemont, ..0.ccccccescees «.+» Haydo. 
2nd movement Ist Symphony. ..........00008 Beethoven. 


lst movement 2nd Symphony... 

Certainly not dear at one franc, which was the ad- 
mission fee. 

In the evening Pasdeloup gave an orchestral con- 
cert at the Cirque Napoleon, and here are the attrac- 
tions: 

Portions of Lobgesang, with Chorus, Soli, &c. 


Mendelssohn. 
Adagio, Quintet, WD DER, oc cuasdnevaveennssesaer Mozart. 
(Clarinet aud string orchestra). 
Violin ¢ a BNE. 65 ie kcsicvcccvees Mendelssohn. 
M. Joachim. 

Int Part of ‘‘The Creation.”........cesceeesenees Haydn. 
Builte for Violim......ccovcvcccvvescveresecccccece Bach. 
Minuet.—Gavotte.—Presto. 

Inflammatus, (Stabat)..........cceceeeeee coeee Rossini. 


The immense building was crammed and packed 
with people an hour before the commencement of the 
Concert, and hundreds were unable to gain admit- 
tance. The attractions of the evening were the solos 
of Joachim. Never have I heard such a marvellous 
thing as his rendering of the Mendelssohn Concerto. 
The vast audience of more than 4000 persons was 
breathlessly quiet, and every note was perfectly dis- 
tinct even in the more remote portions of the audito- 
rium. 

When he had finished, I was fairly appalled by the 
earthquaxe of applause which greeted him. The tu- 
mult lasted three or four minutes. These enthusias- 
tic Gauls cheered, waved their hats, their handker- 
chiefs, and acted like a parcel of madmen. The 
Bach Suite was wonderfully quaint ‘and beautiful, 
and it was an interesting study to see how lovingly 
the artist played,as if in tender reverence for the dead 
master, F. 


Music in the Moravian Villages. 
Nazaretn, Pa., May 6.—You will probably be 
pleased to learn that a musical enthusiasm survives 
all the mutations of time in this ancient -village of 
Nazareth, a Moravian settlement that began in 1740, 








and that the love for the fine art of tone is cultivated 
by both young and old. 

The musical history of our place dates back as far 
as 1785, when the Principal of Nazareth Hall 
instituted a “Collegium Musicum,” which had its 
weekly reunions, and soon gathered around it all 
those who had a fondness for hymns of joy and glad- 
ness, the bassoon, flute, clarionet and all stringed in- 
struments. Since those early and simple days many 
changes have taken place in these homes of the Zin- 
zendorfian people. The appreciation of the beautiful 
in the forms of a purely aesthetic religious culture 
has, in some degree, waned into more sensuous 
shapes, and the most fascinating creed, the most 
child-like, yet purest faith, is mingling with the dross 
of a gaudy and commonplace worship. 

But amidst all this decline music yet lives. Al- 
though it has passed through numerous pauses of 
neglect and indifference—when the works of the great 
masters were laid on the shelf, and the violin, violon- 
cello and flute were discarded and forgotten,—ever 
and anon some new genins springs up, and inspires 
all around him with the love of tone. 

At this time we are fortunate in having an excel- 
lent Sextet of brass wind instruments under Mr. 
Beitel, who to the ease and self enjoyment of a prac- 
tical musician, adds the mpst admirable skill and 
precision. In addition to the wind instruments of 
our Sextet and military band, the Miannerchor of 
Nazareth Hall, consisting chiefly of the tutors of that 
aged institution, can vie in point of classical selec- 
tions and perfect training with most of the German 
clubs of the adopted Vaterland. 

Then we have some reputable pianists, violinists, 
flautists, who delight our little musical public. 
When a concert of both vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic is given, the young ladies graciously lend a help- 
ing hand, and thus the tout-ensemble becomes attrac- 
tive, and frequently challenges the attention of a vet- 
eran critic who may chance to lose his way by wan- 
dering into these retired precincts. 

Last, but not least, is the youthful Minnerchor, 
consisting of the boys of the Hall, under the guidance 
of their teachers, who act their part to the general 
satisfaction of the audiences attending the Entertain- 
ments, as they are called, which are invariably given 
at the close of a session. 

A few evenings since we had a pleasant soirée of- 
fered us in aid of the Southern Relief Fund, the pro- 
gramme of which was as follows : 


Chorus, “‘Sohtfer Abend”. .....-ccssccccccccees Miller 
Orchestra, “‘Triume auf dem Ocean”............ Gung’l 
Mannerchor, ‘Frosch Cantate..........e00e008 Henning 
SU, CPN. sa cenecces sbacsccasdnecdoncoce A. Miné 
Vocal Duet, ‘Theorie and Praxis’’..........,+0+ Schafer. 
Orchestra, Pot Pourri from ‘‘Norma.’’.........+: Bellini. 


Violins, Flute and Piano. Pl 
Dialogue by 3 pupils. ‘Hob and Nob,” 
CRATER. TRIGs cove sscccvescevccccnce 
Orchestra, Pot Pourri from ‘‘Ernani”’ 
Quartet. *‘Der Kranke Peter”........... 

Trio, ‘-From ‘La Fille du Regiment. .... Do: 
Orchestra, Pot Pouri from ‘‘I] Trovatore’’......... Verdi. 


In our sister village, Bethlehem, music constitutes 
a large portion of recreative thought, and, in addi- 
tion to the respectable body of dilettanti to be found 
there, schools of musical instruction are numerous, 
and great facilities offered to those who seek profi- 
ciency in the art. Many celebrities repair to Bethle- 
hem to hear and be heard, and the whole intellectual 
atmosphere is redolent of harmony. 

During the past winter the Philharmonists pro- 
duced, and afterwards repeated twice, Schumann’s 
“Paradise and the Peri,” which they claim to have 
introduced to the notice of an American public. How 
true the claim may be, I cannot say, having no data 
on the subject. 

Here, as well as at Nazareth, the struggle is with 
the onward moving spirit of the age, with the ‘as 
the world goes,” and in consequence, the “Star 
Spangled Banner” draws a larger audience than 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony or Mendelssohn’s “‘St. 








Paul.” J. i. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


If I were a voice. Song. R. King. 35 
A beautiful poem, happily united to music. 
Liebhart Polka. “Come, come.” 2. Mulder. 60 
A fine polka, in the first place, and the words 
which are set to it are elegant. 
Douglas, tender and true. Song.Zady John Scott. 30 
Author of words unknown. The song likely to be 
widely known. One of the best of its kind. 
Withered flowers. Song. Schubert. 35 
Shower of tears. ae " 35° 
Both belong to the series of ‘‘The Maid ofthe Mill.’’ 
and are fine specimens of delicate sentiment. 
Italy. Bright are the plains. Song. Seadelernia. 30 
The Husband’s song. * 25 
The Homespell. *s - 25 
The first gives vent to the young composer’s enthu- 
siaem on his visit to Italy. The second and third are 
good ‘home songs,” the homely title of the second 
hardly indicating its sweet musical character. 
Bear him forth through the night. Song. ‘‘Zrene.” 30 
O handmaids of Irene. Song and Chorus. “ 80 
The first full of deep pathos, and the second very 
lively. May be sung as a ‘dialogue chorus” in which 
form it is used in the ‘‘Q ueen of Seba,” or ‘‘Irene.”’ 
Passing my door. Song. fT. Abank. 30 
Come and meet me darling. Song. F. Berger. 30 
Watching. “ W. G. Westbrook. 30 
Alike in this, that they are in that peculiar style 
which is most likely to be popular. 
Sing me to sleep, mother. Song. Anna Burchard. 30 
Come back to Kathleen. sin ¥ ” 30 
The heart can ne’er grow cold. “ + 30 
The same commendation may be given to these as 
to the last, and they are by one composer. 


Instrumental, 
Wedding March from Mendelssohn. Jaell. 90 


The well-known march, made into a sort of fantasia. 
The Onset. Galop militiare. Alphonso. 30 
En Avant. Pas redouble. Favarger. 50 
Bright stirring pieces of medium difficulty. 
Hilda waltz, simplified. 4hds. Bellak. 35 
Bolero. “Festival and Birth-day.” ‘‘ W. Zucho. 40 
Useful for practice, and, of course, well arranged. 
Neither are difficult. 

Quinsigamond March. J. C. Murdock. 35 
Gen. Shaler’s March. E. C. B. Holder. 30 
Both are quite bright and pretty, and not hard. 
Ladies’ reception March. Nathnagle. 50 
Sounds from Panama. Anna Burchard. 30 

Anita Waltz. 
Birth-day Polka. 
Panama Schottisch. 
Three pieces of very graceful character, by a lady 
composer. 
Night-breezes. Nocturne. G.D. Wilson, 35 
By a good musician and teacher; pleasing and use- 
ful. 
Le Souvenir Waltz. C. De Janon. 50 
A “sentimental” waltz, but, although carrying a 
simple, graceful melody along, is quite brilliant. Of 
medium difficulty. 
Tarentelle. W. Kuhe, op. 117. 60 
To be played very swiftly, anda good specimen of 
the kind of piece. Fine for practice. 


Books. 


Tue Musicat Scare. By Horace P. Biddle. $1.25 
A theoretical work of great interest and value. The 
theories advanced are quite original, and forcibly pre- 
sented. 





Music BY Matt.—Musicis sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every fourounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. ‘ 















































